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THE NEED FOR A MORE SERIOUS EFFORT TO 

RESCUE A FEW FRAGMENTS OF 

VANISHING NATURE 1 

By Dr. FRANCIS B. SUMNER 

SCRIPPS INSTITUTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LA JOLLA, CAL. 

IN these days of anxiety and suffering, when large popula- 
tions are on the verge of starvation, and revolution 
threatens us within our own gates, it might not seem especially 
opportune to urge the claims of any movement not immediately 
concerned with the welfare and safety of mankind. This is 
perhaps particularly true of any proposal to render unavailable 
for human consumption considerable fragments of what we 
are wont to term our "natural resources." Indeed, the most 
plausible objection on the part of those who are engaged in 
the commercialistic exploitation of these resources, would be 
this one, that everything in the world must be made of some 
" use " to humanity. Such talk seems to breathe of the spirit of 
altruism, and it also harmonizes very well with the dominant 
utilitarianism of the day. 

And so it comes about that most of the "conservation" 
which is being preached in these days is the conservation of 
our resources, of our coal and our lumber and our water-power 
and our fisheries and what not. Heaven knows that all these 
belated reforms are necessary enough. But there is another 
sort of conservation which has thus far received utterly inade- 
quate attention. I refer to the conservation of nature — nature 
as a source of scientific knowledge and of the highest esthetic 
enjoyment of mankind. 

Some of you will think at once of our National Parks and 
our National Forests, of our Audubon Societies and our game- 
laws, and will conclude that the needs which I speak of have 
already been sufficiently well provided for. I have little doubt 
that a large proportion of even that small minority who have 
any real interest in the preservation of nature and of wild 
life soothe themselves with this reflection that the existing 
agencies are quite adequate for the purpose. 

We can not give too high praise to those individuals and 

1 Lecture delivered before the California Academy of Sciences, San 
Francisco, December 3, 1919. 
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organizations which have thus far succeeded in checking, how- 
ever slightly, the destruction of our natural scenery and of 
the native fauna and flora of our continent. But it is utterly 
foolish to imagine that these slight beginnings are sufficient to 
avert a great and irreparable catastrophe. 

I think that no harm can come from our endeavoring to 
indicate, in a general way, the sort of things which we should 
like to accomplish, had we the power. This, even though our 
aims, in some respects, may prove to be impossible of realiza- 
tion. There are two equally important lines of effort, prompted 
by two quite distinct motives. The first of these motives is the 
scientific one. 

Biology is the science of life, of the totality of plants and 
animals which occupy or have occupied the face of our planet. 
One might readily conclude, however, that there are zoologists, 
and some of them occupying high positions, who would not be 
greatly disturbed if the entire natural fauna and flora of the 
earth, with a few specified exceptions, should be destroyed over- 
night. If we left them the various laboratory types which are 
dissected or sectioned in " Zoology 23," along with the fruit-fly 
and one or two domesticated mammals and birds, I am not sure 
but they would rest peacefully in the belief that all future needs 
of their science had been fully provided for. I can not speak 
with any such confidence for the botanists, but the fact that 
neither they nor the zoologists are making themselves heard 
from at all audibly in this matter, seems evidence of the com- 
parative indifference of both groups of biologists to the world- 
wide assault upon living nature. 

It would hardly seem necessary to justify to scientific 
readers the importance of saving from destruction the greatest 
possible number of living species of animals and plants, and 
of saving them, so far as possible, in their natural habitats and 
in their natural relations to one another. And this is not pri- 
marily in order that the ornithologist, the entomologist, and the 
rest, shall gratify their traditional passion for naming species. 
It is because some of the most important problems of biology 
are concerned with relationships, and can only be solved by 
comparisons. Comparative anatomy was to Darwin, as it is to 
us, one of the chief fields to which we must look for our evi- 
dences of organic evolution. 

Another of these fields is that of geographic distribution. 
It is not only the broader questions involving the larger sub- 
divisions of the animal kingdom — the orders, families and 
genera — which are of importance here. One of the most 
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promising lines of attack upon the still unsolved problem of the 
" origin of species ." is to be found in the study of our incipient 
species, i. e., our "subspecies" or geographic races. If most 
of these are shortly to be exterminated, and many others to be 
displaced from their natural habitats, we shall have lost a 
highly important clue to the initial stages in the formation of 
species in nature. 

Then, too, what shall we say of the modern science of ecol- 
ogy, which concerns itself with the totality of animal and plant 
life in particular regions, viewing these whole assemblages as 
being themselves organisms, having a definite cycle of develop- 
ment, like an individual animal or plant. It is significant that 
the ecologists, of all biologists, appear to be most active at 
present in the campaign for the preservation of natural 
conditions. 

But aside from these broader considerations, can the labora- 
tory biologist feel quite certain that even the " types " chosen 
for his class-work, or the " material " for his own researches 
will be eternally safe from depletion without any effort on his 
part. We have for some years been hearing of the difficulty 
of obtaining such classical objects of research as the sea urchin 
and some other organisms for the laboratories at Woods Hole. 
It would seem as if the biologist, like the hunter and the fisher- 
man, had been seriously jeopardizing his own. future supply 
of game. 

The second great motive for the conservation of nature is 
that which, for a better name, we might call the esthetic one. 
I think, however, that this word, if employed in the present con- 
nection, would convey my meaning quite inadequately. For the 
love of nature includes vastly more than the appreciation of 
natural scenery. It includes that deep-rooted feeling of revolt — 
not yet quite dead in most of us — against the noise and distrac- 
tion, the artificiality and sordidness, the contracted horizon and 
stifled individuality, which are dominating features of life in 
a great city. Now it may be that such a feeling of revolt may 
represent merely a passing phase in human development, in- 
dicative of incomplete adjustment to a really higher plane of 
existence. It may represent the welling up of atavistic, anti- 
social tendencies, which it is our duty to sternly repress. 
Perhaps the highly socialized man of the future will gather 
more inspiration from the mad crush of the home-bound subway 
crowd in New York City than he will from the solemn majesty 
of the desert at sundown. 

Perhaps all these things are true, but I should be sorry to 
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think so. If this is the real trend of human evolution, we who 
represent the "unfit" type, may well pray for a speedy ex- 
termination. I suspect that for many of us students of nature 
the appeal of natural scenery is of the same kind, though vastly 
more compelling, than that of either music or poetry. 

1 am quite aware that I am exposing myself to the charge 
of leaving the field of scientific discussion and of resorting to 
sentiment and rhetoric. This in a sense may be granted. But 
I doubt whether any harm can come from our appealing to 
both motives — the scientific and the sentimental — in a discus- 
sion of this many-sided question. Who would be willing to say, 
moreover, that these two motives are wholly distinct from one 
another? Is there so little in common between the naturalist 
and the nature-lover? Perhaps most of us would wish to be 
regarded as both. However that may be, the two have a com- 
mon interest in promoting the enterprise before us, even though 
they may speak a widely different language. 

The need for prompt and drastic action to save our native 
fauna, especially the birds and mammals, has been ably and 
forcibly set forth by various recent writers. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to rehearse the gloomy chronicle of extinct 
and vanishing species which has been recorded by Hornaday 2 
and others. Let us not, however, focus our attention too ex- 
clusively upon these relatively few examples which are so con- 
spicuous — the mammals and birds which are sought for as 
sources of food or feathers or fur. 

Many states retain but few traces of their original assem- 
blages of animals or plants in general ; many possess little that 
can in any true sense be called natural scenery. Forests are 
vanishing, brush land being cleared, swamps drained and the 
desert irrigated. "Reclamation" is being pushed forward 
with an almost religious fervor. 

Cattle and sheep are grazing everywhere upon our meadows 
and hillsides, with a resulting diminution of that wealth of 
resplendent coloration which was formerly the glory of Cali- 
fornia. Not only are our wild flowers disappearing through the 
agency of grazing animals, but the same is true of various 
birds, whose nests are built upon the ground. 

No agency of civilization has perhaps been more potent in 
bringing large numbers of our people into close contact with 

2 " Our Vanishing Wild Life," New York, Chas. Scribner's Sons, 1913; 
" Wild Life Conservation in Theory and Practice," New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1914. See also the able and forceful article by W. G. 
VanName, entitled "Zoological Aims and Opportunities," Science, July 
25, 1919. 
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nature than has the automobile. But there is another side to 
the story. The automobile is fast opening up to the week-end 
excursionist the remotest mountain fastnesses and the wildest 
solitudes of the desert. Game is shot, much of it doubtless 
contrary to law, wild flowers and native shrubbery are gath- 
ered in reckless profusion, disfiguring rubbish is scattered 
broadcast, and fires are started which burn over thousands of 
acres of brush or forest land. Most of these fires, according to 
professional foresters, are due to carelessness. I think I am 
safe in adding that most of them have been made possible by 
the automobile. 

The splendid redwood forests of the northern California 
coast belt — perhaps the finest forests on the American conti- 
nent — are falling before the axe and the saw of the "lumber 
king " and the air for much of the year is hazy with the smoke 
of the burning brush and trees which have to be thus removed 
before the fallen giants can be cut up and dragged away for 
the market. The result is a scene of appalling desolation for 
years to come. When these forests are gone — as they will be, 
save for a few remnants — our fertile-brained inventors will 
discover quite acceptable substitutes for redwood lumber, and 
the building business will continue "as usual." But we shall 
never find any acceptable substitutes for the redwood forests, 
which it took nature thousands of years to produce. It is true 
that in the case of this particular tree a second growth may 
reforest an area which has been logged over or damaged by 
fire. But this is a slow process, and we can not be sure that 
the same plant associations will establish themselves as existed 
previously. 

Even the desert, which has long furnished interesting prob- 
lems to the naturalist, as well as inspiration to the poet and 
the painter, seems doomed to wholesale invasion and exploita- 
tion. To make the desert "blossom as the rose" has for ages 
been looked upon as typical of man's conquest over nature, and 
the wonderful achievements in our own Southwest stand in the 
front rank of such efforts. But we can not overlook the tragic 
side of the picture. The limitless vistas of picturesque desola- 
tion lose much of their mystery when we find that they are 
threaded in all directions by automobile roads, and when the 
eye is everywhere confronted by scattered rectangular clear- 
ings, due to the fruitless efforts of would-be desert farmers. 
The highly interesting and picturesque plant associations in the 
western portion of the Mojave Desert are being rapidly de- 
stroyed by so-called "settlers" who are probably not getting 
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enough out of the land, in most cases, to pay expenses. The 
weird and beautiful tree-yucca, a plant so typical of our Cali- 
fornia desert landscape, is now being largely used for various 
commercial purposes. I know of at least one company, organ- 
ized with the particular object of exploiting these yucca 
products. As this is a tree of extremely slow growth, we may 
expect its practical extinction within large areas in the near 
future. 

Where, then, has our discussion thus far led us ? Are we to 
check the growth of population, arrest the march of progress, 
and withdraw from a large part of the land which we have 
occupied? Such a proposal is, of course, ridiculous. What is 
worth serious consideration is an insistence upon the conserva- 
tion of our fauna and flora and natural scenery to an extent 
hitherto not contemplated by our people or our government. 

Large tracts of land, representing every type of physi- 
ography and of plant association, ought to be set aside as 
permanent preserves, and properly protected against fire, and 
against every type of depredation. Here would be included 
desert and chaparral, swamp land and seashore, mountain and 
prairie. All this would doubtless cost vast sums of money, but 
what is money for? The question is really one of relative 
values. 

Instead of game-laws, we should have a nearly absolute 
prohibition, both within and without these reservations, of the 
shooting of every wild mammal or bird not definitely known to 
be harmful to man. Exceptions might be made in certain 
cases, but only after careful consideration by competent and 
disinterested persons. 

All lumbering operations should be under the supervision of 
the government. Throughout large tracts, such operation 
should be absolutely prohibited, and where permitted, the trees 
should not be removed faster than their natural rate of replace- 
ment. Exception is of course to be made of land which is to 
be permanently cleared for agricultural purposes. But the 
question as to which areas should become farming lands, and 
which ones permanent forests ought to be decided by disin- 
terested experts, with sole reference to the higher welfare of 
the public and of posterity, and not on the basis of purely 
local circumstances or the accidents of private ownership. 
Scientific considerations, such as the advantage of maintaining 
the continuity of a given forest area, should figure here, among 
other motives. 

The fact that all of our redwood forests, with two unim- 
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portant exceptions, are now in private hands and are fast dis- 
appearing, shows how far we are from the realization of such 
an ideal. Fortunately, in this particular case, a public-spirited 
group of citizens have taken steps which seem likely to result 
in the reservation of a considerable tract of these unique 
forests. 8 

Another part of our program should be a vastly more ade- 
quate system of fire protection, and of game-law enforcement. 
This may be said without reflecting upon the competency of the 
various forest and game wardens who are entrusted with these 
duties at present. Many of them doubtless do the best possible 
with the utterly inadequate resources at their disposal. Who 
can read of the continuous series of holocausts which devastate 
the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States every summer 
without realizing that the means of fire protection must be 
utterly inadequate? The president of the American Forestry 
Association is quoted as saying recently (N. Y. Times) that 
although "the United States Forest Service spent more than 
a million dollars fighting these fires in July alone, . . . the fire 
protection measures in neither national, state nor private forests 
are sufficient to properly protect them." 

At the time of the recent fire in the California Redwood 
Park at the Big Basin, the state forester made the statement 
that $140,000 had been asked of the previous legislature for 
fire protection during the present biennium, whereas only 
$25,000 had been appropriated for this purpose. He attributed 
the frequency and the disastrous results of forest-fires during 
the past season to this lack of adequate funds. We can not 
help wondering how the thrifty taxpayer invested the few 
cents which were saved him by this economy on the part of his 
representatives at Sacramento. 

As for game-laws, it is widely believed that these are habitu- 
ally violated by dwellers in the more remote sections of the 
state. Adequate protection would doubtless mean a much 
greater expense, but here again we are met with the question : 
would it not be worth while? 

The whole problem with which we have to deal is, after all, 
one of relative values. What are the things that are most 
worth doing — and paying for? Our whole plea for the con- 
servation of these considerable fragments of nature rests, of 
course, upon the value of these to mankind. What the wishes 
of the animals and plants are in this matter does not much 

3 Save the Eedwoods League. For information, address Mr. R. G. 
Sproul, Sec.-Treas., University of California, Berkeley. 
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concern us. But we must recognize the existence of various 
standards of value, and I believe that there are standards far 
higher than are generally recognized and applied to this 
question. 

Our reasoning is too often like that of the farmer who was 
asked why he wanted to add to the size of his farm. " So as to 
raise more corn," was his ready reply. Pushed by his ques- 
tioner to tell why he wanted to raise more corn he said ; " So 
as to feed more hogs." And the sale of his hogs, he declared, 
would enable him to buy more land, in order to raise more 
corn, in order to feed more hogs, and so on to the end of his 
natural life. 

I hope I may be pardoned for quoting from another article 4 
in which I have asked the question : 

What will the increased population do which is made possible by a 
greater food supply? It may all mean a merely quantitative increase in 
the total amount of living — by no means a self-evident advantage, accord- 
ing to my way of thinking. The great mass of humanity is engaged in 
discharging the purely vegetative functions of the social organism, in 
keeping alive the individual and the race, and in maintaining a certain 
low minimum of comfort. To merely increase the total amount of this 
vegetative activity in the world seems to be widely accepted as one of 
the chief goals of human endeavor. 

Once more: 

Which is the higher aim to make room in the world for the greatest 
possible number of human animals, or to make the world a more inter- 
esting and intelligible [and beautiful] place to live in: to feed the belly 
or to feed the brain? 

Again, it must be insisted that as things now go, our world 
is destined to be populated up to its capacity, within a com- 
paratively brief period of time. In that day, if not before, we 
shall be faced with the problem of correlating the rate of repro- 
duction with the means of subsistence under endurable condi- 
tions of life. Would it not be equally possible, and vastly more 
desirable, that we should strike this equilibrium some time 
before the inhabitable land had all been occupied? I think 
there can be no difference of opinion as to which of these alter- 
natives offers the greater prospect for future human happiness. 
This mad rush to fill up every nook and cranny of the world is 
prompted in a large degree by national ambition for power; 
partly also by the greed of the business promoter and the real- 
estate shark. These are the greatest foes of any movement 
toward leaving the world truly habitable for the future. 

4 Scientific Monthly, March, 1919. 
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I trust that I shall not be charged with voicing any gen- 
eral depreciation of what we call "man's conquest of nature." 
To a large extent this has been desirable; and in any case it has 
been the necessary price which we have had to pay for our 
advance beyond savagery. Many things in nature have had to 
be used, even though this use has destroyed their beauty and 
their interest as objects of scientific study. What we insist 
upon is a fuller recognition of the non-utiliarian motives, or, 
we should perhaps say, a broader conception of what constitutes 
usefulness. 

Why is it that even we who claim the title of scientists are 
always so timid and shamefaced about declaring our real mo- 
tives for the protection of living things. We must save the 
songbirds, because they eat up cut-worms and the seeds of 
noxious weeds. We must save the game-birds, in order that 
they may remain and be successfully hunted by future genera- 
tions of sportsmen. We must save our forests as future sup- 
plies of lumber and as a protection to watersheds ; we must save 
multitudinous other things because we may still discover uses 
for them now unknown. 

Is all this because we feel that we are the only ones who 
are highminded enough to appreciate our own lofty motives, 
and that neither the public nor its elected representatives can 
be taken into our confidence? Such a pessimistic judgment 
may possibly prove to be warranted, but there are several 
reasons for working on the opposite assumption, if only as an 
experiment. In the first place, if the public and its repre- 
sentatives in legislature and congress are really as sordid as we 
credit them with being, our own attitude is calculated to con- 
firm them in their sordidness. If even the savant assents to 
the proposition that practical utility is the only standard of 
value, what shall we say of the hoi-polloi? We are helping 
to create a background of public-opinion which is certain to 
block every serious move toward the reservation of large frag- 
ments of nature for non-utilitarian ends. 

In the second place, all such more or less disingenuous justi- 
fication of our endeavors in this direction can not fail to react 
upon ourselves. Can our intellectual honesty help being 
blunted by our habitually acquiescing in a theory of life which 
at the outset we must have stanchly repudiated ? 

The reader has doubtless long been patiently waiting to 
learn whether my whole effort was to expend itself in exhorta- 
tion, or whether I had a definite program of action to offer. 
Personally, I have no very definite program; much less do I 
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wish to pose as a leader in a movement of such vast magnitude. 
Least of all do I wish to slight the large volume of important 
and successful work in this direction which has been accom- 
plished by many persons, including some of our foremost 
citizens. If my presentation of the case should result in re- 
newed effort on the part of some of those who share these 
views; or if it should attract the attention of a few who had 
not given previous thought to the problem, my labors will not 
have been vain. I fear that there is only too much justifica- 
tion in the charge made by certain writers that we profes- 
sional zoologists of the universities have not faced our plain 
responsibilities in this all-important matter. Can we refute 
the essential accuracy of Hornaday's rather ill-natured declara- 
tion that " fully 90 per cent, of the zoologists of America stick 
closely to their desk-work," not perhaps "soaring after the 
infinite and diving after the unfathomable," as he expresses it, 
but nevertheless "never spending a dollar or lifting an active 
finger on the firing line in defense of wild life." 5 

In similar vein, Van Name writes of the "easy-going in- 
difference and irresponsibility of those who are the only ones 
who can fully realize the needs and urgency of the situation, 
and who should therefore feel it a duty to make others under- 
stand also." 6 

Now, while I have no very definite plan of campaign to 
offer to those who would like to devote some of their energies 
to this cause, I do feel at liberty to make a few suggestions. In 
the first place, this is an occasion above all others, where co- 
operative effort is necessary. The matter should be taken up 
seriously by the great national scientific societies. It may be 
mentioned here that the Ecological Society of America already 
has a " committee on the preservation of natural conditions for 
ecological study." This committee is in possession of consider- 
able information which will doubtless be of value. 

But the work of any of these societies would necessarily be 
for the most part of an advisory nature. Such a program 
could, of course, be carried out only under government auspices. 
Here, several different branches of the service are to be men- 
tioned. 

1. The National Park Service, already administers an area 
of about 10,000 square miles, comprising fifteen parks. The 
latter, of all parts of the public domain, probably come nearer 
to fulfilling the conditions required of a nature reservation in 

s " Wild Life Conservation," p. 184. 
6 Science, July 25, 1919. 
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our sense of the words. They are inadequate for our purposes, 
however, in that they include only areas of exceptional scenic 
grandeur. The demand for extensive tracts, representing 
every type of physiography and of plant association, has not 
thus far been met. Likewise, the national parks are preserved 
primarily as "public playgrounds," and the public is admitted 
to every portion of these lands. Such playgrounds are doubt- 
less among the important assets of the nation. 7 But there 
ought to be still other tracts, in which the fauna and flora are 
reserved primarily for the studies of the botanist and zoologist 
— ones in which the native life will be more adequately safe- 
guarded than at present. It does not seem to me Utopian to 
try to have the National Park Service or some other bureau of 
the government adopt, and publicly and explicitly avow, this 
additional motive for reserving tracts of land from settlement 
or depredation — namely, the permanent preservation of the 
native fauna and flora by reason of their value to science, and 
to the higher interests of generations to come. 

2. The National Forest Service, which administers nearly 
a quarter of a million square miles, an area about as large as the 
New England and Atlantic States combined. One might be 
disposed to think that in setting aside these huge areas, the 
government had done far more than the most sanguine con- 
servationist would have a right to ask. But we must note 
several important drawbacks, from the point of view of the 
scientist. To begin with, the national forests are located chiefly 
in the more elevated and mountainous regions of the country. 
Very little of the lowland forests — none, indeed, of the coast 
redwoods — are thus included. In the second place, lumbering, 
although on a restricted scale, is permitted in the National 
Forests, as are also grazing, hunting and camping. All of these 
last conditions are quite incompatible with the interests of 
botany and zoology, and they are likewise incompatible with 
the aims of those who would like to retain great tracts of 
virgin forest as a heritage for the future. Would it not be 
possible to reserve certain tracts — wisely chosen by disinter- 
ested experts — from which the lumberman, the hunter and the 
cattleman should be forever excluded? 

3. The United States Biological Survey has established a 
considerable number of bird and game refuges, in which the 

7 Especially to be commended is the plan to have trained field natural- 
ists detailed for duty in these parks during the summer season, for the 
purpose of giving instruction to such visitors as may be seriously inter- 
ested in the natural history of the region. 
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shooting or molestation of birds is prohibited. There are 74 
such refuges thus far established, these, in every instance, 
being selected with reference to their value as nesting grounds. 
Attention must be called, however, to the lack of any guarantee 
as to the permanency of such sanctuaries. Two of the most 
important of them, lying within Oregon and California, were 
set aside as bird refuges by President Roosevelt in 1908. One 
of these, Lower Klamath Lake, has been recently seized upon 
by the Reclamation Service, and is already practically ruined 
as a breeding ground for water-fowl. This is all the more 
reprehensible, since the director of the Reclamation Service has 
recently admitted, after investigation, that the potential value 
of these marsh lands for agricultural purposes is doubtful. 8 
The second of these reservations referred to, that of Malheur 
Lake, seems about to undergo the same fate. 

4. Aside from these branches of the federal government, 
we have certain departments of various state governments 
which administer more or less extensive state forests and game 
refuges. 

The problem before those biologists who are interested in 
the aims above set forth is to develop an organization which 
will be able to mediate between themselves and the various 
state and national agencies through which such ends could be 
accomplished. An, entirely new society might be organized 
for this purpose, but the general sentiment of scientific men at 
present seems to be against multiplying these societies. It has 
been suggested by one of my correspondents that a new section 
of the American Association might be created for this pur- 
pose. Another suggestion is that the National Research Coun- 
cil might properly serve as a clearing-house for such efforts. I 
am not in a position at this time to make a recommendation in 
the mattter. The main thing at present is to induce the vari- 
ous scientific societies, national and local, to take the matter 
up and discuss it seriously. 9 This might result in the formula- 
tion of a wise plan of action and it would at least, serve a good 
purpose if it succeeded in rousing from their present apathy 
many of those who could be of considerable service in the 
movement. Wise leadership is of course necessary, here as 
everywhere. 

8 Cited by W. L. Finley, state biologist of Oregon, in Portland Ore- 
gonian, October 26, 1919. 

» I must again urge the fact that the Ecological Society of America 
has already made a beginning in this direction. 
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Two further comments seem to me worth making before I 
close this rather long harangue. 

One is that we should state our objects and aims with abso- 
lute frankness. If we believe, as I hope we all do, that scien- 
tific, esthetic and higher humanitarian considerations are 
strong enough to stand upon their own feet, let us not justify 
every step that we take by appeals to economic and crassly 
utilitarian motives. If we favor, as perhaps many of us do, 
a practically total prohibition of the hunting of harmless species 
for sport, let us not league ourselves with the sportsmen them- 
selves, and -pretend that we are merely trying to save the 
" game " for future generations of hunters. It is certainly an 
unfortunate circumstance, to my mind, that most of the present 
enforcement of game-laws is paid for out of funds derived 
from the issuance of hunting and fishing licenses. 

The second and last of my comments is a repetition of the 
warning that this question is an urgent one, and that emer- 
gency measures are necessary. With an increasing population, 
modern implements and vastly more efficient means of trans- 
portation, more destruction can be wrought in a single year 
than was formerly possible in a decade. Then too, we have 
recently had the inevitable raid upon our resources of all sorts 
necessitated by the late war, and the equally inevitable raid 
which is bound to result from the post-bellum problems of 
reconstruction. A bill is now before Congress, setting aside 
five hundred million dollars from the treasury for the purpose 
of "reclaiming" a large part of such usable land as has not 
yet been developed agriculturally. This measure has been in- 
troduced ostensibly in the interest of the returned soldiers. 

I do not know how many of these deserving men have ex- 
pressed any desire for farming lands. The sponsor for this 
bill may have data on the point. But in any case, a certain 
considerable fraction of our unreclaimed land ought to be re- 
served from settlement. Such a step would be in the interest 
both of science and of a truer humanitarianism which sees even 
greater benefits to our race than those which may be conferred 
by lumber mills and irrigation projects. 



